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PREFACE 



What role should be assigned to universities in the design of the 
future post-secondary education structure? What are the major curricu- 
lar and pedagogical innovations needed by universities consistent with 
the growth of knowledge and the social need for specific skills? What 
techniques and methods of management can be introduced within the, uni- 
versity environment to enable the institution to plan its activities 
adequately and to use the available resources effectively? These are 
some. of the major issues facing universities, and the OECD's current 
programmes in the field of higher education are concerned with all of 
them. The present series of publications aris.es from one of CERI's 
programmes concerned with the problems of university management. 

In CERI ' s programme on institutional management in higher educa- 
tion, eight universities v/ere brought together to set up teams within 
their institutions to work on their respective pre-selected problem 
areas. (l) These teams have worked over varying lengths of time, none 
of which exceeded two years. The results of their work , ^together with 
the results of the research done within the iiecretariat , will be pre- 
sented before a broad audience of university executives and managers 
and government, representatives from the OECD Member, countries at the 
Evaluation Conference scheduled for November 2nd-5th 1971. 

The pro^ranmie ' s work has now prodHc^ed analyses o ' the major pro- 
blem areas of university rrxanagement and * the general directions in which 
solutions to these problems must be sought. By concentrating the effort 
in selected imiversity environments the approaches developed may not 
have the attraction of generality, but this has beon more than offset 
by its demonstrating concrete ways of tackling the specific problems 
of university management. 

In my view, the body of effort represents significant contributions 
to at least five areas: 

First, being avfare of the fact that universities have become major 
consumers of financial resources, we have' been able to indicate methods 
for evaluating the requirements of resources and their costs not only 
for the university as a whole but especially for its different compon- 
ents o This has involved using the budget as a planning tool by linking 
exp^^nditures as- far as possible to the objectives of the programmes for 
which these expenditures have been incurred. 



(l) These universities are the Free University of Berlin, University of 
Bradford, University of Copenhagen, Technical University of Gothen- 
burg, University of Lancaster, University of mjmegen. University 
of Koyi oad, Univer:uty of Paris-VJest at I.anterre. The Copenhagen 
University project, however, was carried out by a team from the 
Technical University of Denmark. 



Second, it has been possible to demonstrate the costs and conse- 
quences of different decisions conce;rning selected university matters 
both for current operations and for expansion, in order that policy- 
makers may choose 'desired courses of action. Such an approach offers 
an opportunity for effectively reducing the arbitrariness of decisions 
about allocating resources, and thereby improving the general efficiency 
of operations. a 

Third, early in the development of the programme it was found that 
the basic information requirement for university-wide management was 
either lacking or was too dispersed among various bodies for it to be 
used effectively by decision-makers. It was possible, in the programme, ■ 
to carry out pilot exercises npt only to determine information avail- 
ability and requirements, but also to propose setting up an _ information 
base within the university geared to the needs of the decision-makers. 

Fourth, computex-based mathematical techniques and models have 
been constructed and tested to demonstrate their potential usefulness 
in providing a range of results quickly and efficiently, not only for. 
the specific problems of the university for which they were constructed, 
but also for similar problems in a large number of different universi- 
ties. 

The work of the eight universities and the CERI central staff is 
a basis for a more widespread effort to improve the management of uni- 
versities. Universities will remain vital institutions of our societies, 
offering ideas and skills which are necessary prerequisites for 'healthy 
social and economic progress. They must nevertheless respond to the need 
to ensure the effective management of their resources, and it is hoped 
that the study now completed will contribute to a management movement 
throughout the university systems of the Member countries. 

The Novi Sad project was set up last year with Professor S. Han 
-'as the project Leader. 

The project is concerned with an information system to study the 
internal dynamics of .student flows, choice of subjects and success rates, 
taking into account different regional affiliations and the socio- 
economic backgrounds of students. Among the external factors to be con- 
sidered will' be the demographic dimension in terms of changes m the 
number of potential entrants due to demographic influenceSc Equally _ 
important consideration is being given to technological developments m 
the countryc Thus far, an' inquiry covering 1,200 secondary school drop- 
outs in the autonomous region of Voivodina came to the conclusion that 
eight high school pupils out of ten intend to continue their education 
at a university and that they are interested in studying law, arts, 
sciences and medicine. Less interest is shown for faculties of agronomy, 
economics, engineering and technology. A thorough investigation^ of stu- 
dent flows at the Faculty of Economics of the University of Wovi bad 
came to the conclusion that forecasting the number of incoming students 
must take into -consideration the large variations in the number of 
entering students, the relatively small number of graduates, and the 
relatively large number of drop-outs after the first and the second year 
of study. 



DEVELOPING km TjilSTIi^G AI'MNFORI^xATIOIM dYSTA FOR FORl^CASTING 
STUDENT ENTRANTS, FLOv/o Tn^IR SUCOriSJ -vATii^c^ AT Ttw. UKIViilRSITY OF 

NUYI SAD , YUGOSLAVIA 



Projg:ress Report 

The project is concerned with, an information system to study the 
internal dynamics o.' student flovjs, choice of subjects anci success 
rates, taking into account different regional affiliations and the 
socio-economic backgrounds of the students. 

The external factors to be considered will, among others, .cover 
the demograi'hic dimension in terms oT changes in the number of potential 
entrants due to aemographic influences. 

Equally important, consideration shall be given to tecimological 
developments in the country. 

Thus for an inquiry, coverin^r about 1,200 secondary school drop- 
outs in the autonomous region of Voivodina, came to the conclusion that 
eight l:;igh school pupils out of ten intend to coiitiaue their education 
at a university and that they are inter^^sted in studying; law, arts, 
sciences and medicine, less interest being shown for the Faculties of 
agronomy, economics, engineer inr; '^nd tecrinolof;;y . 

A thorough investif^ation o.* student flow:: at the Faculty of 
economics of Novi Sad University came to the conclusion that forecasting 
the niomber of new entrants must take into con;>ideration: 

- lar(-e variations in the nujfiber o/ entering ratuaents, 

- relatively small numbers of )';raduates, 

- relatively large numbers of drop-outs after the first and second 
year of study. 



A. The Importance of Rational i-ian%^emont of Institutions of lii,^-:h^.^.r 
Education 

The fundamental aim of the research in the field of manxagomont of 
institutions of higher education is to increase the efficioncy of the 
imiverr5ity as a system, primarily by inlroiucinr; a better decision- 
making process, based on an efficient information system. The stuay of 
the university as^a cor.u^l^x ay:.tteni giv^n priority to nodiun-term and 
lon.-'-range planning. The matnomaLical mdaels wl* are going to aj.>ply v/ill 
be'^open" by their nature ano. will present suitable^ basis for a 
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rational discussion on decisions which have to-be made by managers or 
institutions of higher education, be they teachers, students, adminis- 
trative staff or other members of these institutions 'as well as repre- 
sentatives of the interested segments of society. 

A.l. The University as a Gomiolex System 

The university is considered, in this joint project as a complex . 
system composed of the following sub-systems: 



2. 


1. 


The 


h\iman flow sub-system. 


2. 


2. 


The 


physical plant planning sub-system. 


2. 


3. 


The 


finance sub-system. 


2. 


4. 


The 


information /sub-system. 


2. 


5. 


The 


academic planning sub-system. 


2. 


6. 


The 


decision-participation sub-system. 



A. 2. Sub-system of Human Resources 

A. 2.1. The sub-svstem of h\iman resources as comt)osed of 
all three uarticiioant groups work ing at the 
Faculties > 

- teaching staff, 

- administrative (non-teaching, etc.) staff, 

- students . 

The number of teaching and non-teaching staff is, view^ed on a 
short-term basis, roughly constant. Large changes take place, however, 
in the size of the student body. 

In the sub-system of students flow we notice: input, educational 
process and output. * 

Secondary School Pupils Requirements of I II III IV V 

Society 

The input into the sub-system is fed by secondary school pupils 
who are goin.^ to enroll in a Faculty. They are the potential resources 
of the, Faculty sub-system. 

The educational process is carried out by a Faculty for a definite 
number of years of study. Th.^ students flow from I till IV and V study 
years respectively. 

The outcut 01 the sub-syster.i is created by graduating specialists 
who leave the Faculties. The output is connected with the requirements 
of the society for university graduates. 

I RJC - 6 - 
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The output o..* the uub-system 11; airoctly dependent on the input 

if it is ascumod that i,he educational process is in ^';^enefal iminterrup- 

ted.- In a certain way the number of graauatos depends on the number of 
students' enrolled. 

Hov/ever, there al^o exists a feed-back between the requirements 
of the society and the input in the sub-system. The requirements for 
university graduates retroactively influence the number of students 
'^iio are to be enrolled in the university. By relating the input and 
output of the Faculty sub-system, an undue n"umber of experts in .some 
fields is avoided. 

A, 2. 2. In each Faculty there are large and frequent changes in 
the student' flow, with people staying or leaving. It is of great impor- 
tance to have e:xact and reliable information available about the state 
ana flow of the nimber of st\idents enrolled at every moment. In addition 
to tais it is indispensable to forecast as exactly as possible how many 
students and teachers and what the financial needs will be in the future* 

The trend in the number of students or the flow of students is 
related to the success of study from the beginning till the end of school 
In this space students pass from one year to another, come from other 
Faculties or transfer to other i^'aculties. 

For the purpose oi' illustration we .-live an example of how student 
flows are followed and computed. 

On the basi:: of computin;* several generations v/e get average para- 
meters of the stuaent flow. These parame^ers enable us to- compute the 
flows of the expected number of students. 

When planning the expected numoer of students, both the require- 
ments for university graduates and the forecasts of the number of high 
school pupils coming to the university have to be taicen into consider- 
ation. 



A. 2.3. The requirements for university graduates are determined 
by social aeveloaments , economic grov/th, the scientific and technolog- 
ical revolution and other factors. The.* have to be taken into consiaer- 
ation ±L we want to make the right educati^^nal policy, 

A, 2.4. The input of the sub-system 0/ human resources is composed 
of high school graduates, //hon cor;putinr; the input oi this sab-system, 
we need to consider: 

- demo^:;rai,.hic pressure, 

- number of hl'^h school graduates, 

- cnoice of study, 

- success in high. school. 

It is indispe;:.:abie to ,:et data as accurate as K-^ossible about the 
choice oi' the futu:'"e proreG!;:ion studies ana Faculty. The answers to 
the^e questions could be got by means of a statistical questionnaire 



given to pupils before theygraduate from hign school. With a certain 
degree of probability these questionnaires would be a real basis for' 
planning the influx of students from single regions, high schools or 
intermediate schools. Additional indices would be tneir success in 
school and the^r socjio-economic origin. After predicting ^^^^ .^IJ^^^^ , °^ 
students we estimate the requirements m teaching staff, assistants, 
non-teachin-- st&ff , -.space and material facilities. 

B. T he Develonnidnt (of Novi Sad University 

— - — ^ \ i 



In the 1938-59 kcaderaic year Yugoslavia had 24 Faculties with a 
total of 17,058 sludehts plus ' two colleges of higher learning with 259 
sSents. Such a. aai^ll number of institutions of higher education could 
not meet the rapidly growing needs in % S SSh and 

more ventures.Dm€ aiid quicker establishment of institutions of high and 
Mgher education wa^Tinitiated, which can be seen from the table below. 

Table 1 



Year 


Niomber 
of Fac. 


No. of 

students 


No. of 

colleges 


jMo. of _ 

students 


Total No. 
of inst . 


Total No. 
of students 


1938-39 


24 


16,789 


2 


259 


26 


17,038 


1955-56 


56 


62,045 


25 


7,605 


81 


69,650 



In 1945 a one-year preparatory course for teachers of higher forms 
of elementary schools was opened in Novi Sad. This course was trans- 
formed in 1946 into a teacneJs' training college. The establishment of 
thS coSse can be consideroJ as the starting point for the development 
of SiXr education in the province of Voivodina. The _ teachers ' tram- 
±n^ college in Zrenjanin was founded in 1954. The Agricultural and 
Philosophical Faculties were established in the s,me year. Both Facul- 
ties were functioning aa part of Belgrade University. However, their 
estlblislment can be considered to be the beginning^of Novi bad Univer- 
sity In the 1955-56 academic year there were 983 students m both 
Faculties and 672 students in both teachers' training colleges. 

Further social development, profound changes in the system of edu- 
cation and the new law on higher education enabled a faster development 
of institutions of higher education and an increase in the number oi 
students. Most Faculties and colleges were established beuween 1958 and 
1961. 



-in Yugoslavia 34 Faculties and 78 colleges 

i 

15 Faculties and 37 colleges 

5 Faculties and 6 colleges 



- in Serbia 



- in Voivodina 
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During tnis period, the following were established in Novi Sad: 

- the Faculty of Law and. the Faculty of Technology in 1959; 

,~ the Medical Faculty in Novi Sad and the Faculty of Economics in 
Suboticain I960; ■ 

- the University of Novi Sad was founded in I960; 

- the Higher Commercial Schools in Novi Sad and Subotica; 

- the Higher Technical Schools in Zrenjanin and Subotica and the 
College of Architecture in Subotica wer'e established in 1959. 

This network of institutions of higher education has remaifie^ 
almost lonchanged up to the present moment. The only changes that-took_ 
place are the establishment of the Faculty of Natural Sciences m Novi 
Sad, wmich was previously a group within the Faculty of Philosophy. Two 
institutioiis, the College of Social-Political Sciences as well as the _ 
College of 'Civil Services and Social Work in Novi Sad were shut down m 
1966 and! I969 respectively, while in 1968 a Teachers' Training College 
was established in Subotica. 

Accordingly, the present network of institutions of higher educa- 
tion is cWposed of 8 Faculties: Philosophy, Natural Sciences, Law 
Economics, Agriculture-, xJ^ngineering, Medicine and Technology; and 8 
Higher Bbhools or Colleges: Teachers' Training Colleges m Novi baa,-. 
Zrenianin and ' Subotica, Higher Business School in Novi Sad, Higher 
Technical School in Novi Sad, Subotica and Zrenjanin and the College of 
Architecture in Subotica. 

Table 2 

Number of Students and Teaching Staff at the Beginning of I96O-6I 



Faculty 


Number of enrolled 
students 


Niomber of students per : 




Regular 


Irreg. ■ 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


Agriculture 
Philosophy 
Technology' 
Law 

Medicine 

Engineering 

Economics 


775 
599 
235 
352 
166 
159 
216 


464 
432 
101 
378 

194 
658 


754 
406 
257 
383 
166 
353 
874 


202 
212 
77 
347 


112 
229 


171 
184 




' 2,500 


2,227 


3,193 


838 


341 


355 



Data' Source; Ing. Teodor Avramovic: "Establishiaent and beginning of 

~ work of Novi 3ad University", Novi Sad, March 1961, - page 14. 
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Table 3 



Number of Teaching: Staff at the Beginning 1960-61 





Lecturers 


Assist. 


Lecturers 




Pull 


Part-tirae 


Pull 


Part-time 


Agriculture 


27 


8 


48 


2 


' ^5 


Philosophy 


22 




28 


19 


82 


Technology 


9 


13 


6 


19 


47 


J Law 


' 5 


11 






19 


Medicine 


3 


1 


2 


6 


12 


tlngineering 


2 , 


5 


2 


14 


13 


iiconoinics r. :~ 


'5 


4 ■ 


« 1 


4 

-4 = . 


14 






55 


87 


67 


288 



if 



Table 4 



NTimber of Teaching? ;3taff at the Beginnin.q: of 1969/70 

N-umber of Students 



Faculty 


Number of en- 
rolled- students' 


Number of students 


per year 


















regular 


irreg. 


I 


II ^ 


Ill 


IV 


V 


Agriculture 


1,075 


175 


708 


258 


159 


115 




Philosophy 


1,056 


613 


6'8a 


319 


506 


156 




Technology 


792 


197 


■482. 


270 


150 


45 


40 


Law 


1,068 


806 


1,185 


305 


297 


/ ' ^7 




Kedicine 


944 




158 


220 


225- . 


179- 


162 ■ 


iingineering 


975 


,75- 


470 


249 


224 


'49 


58 


J^Gonoraics 


1,002 


912 


963 


246 


562 


143 




Natural 
sciences 


1,114 


840 


735 


345 


721 


153 






8,026 


3,618 


5,389 


2,212. 


2,844 


917 


260 



(1) Ing. Teodor Avramovie: "iilstablishment and Beginnin,<^ of v;ork of 
Novi oad University'^ Novi oad, M^rch 1961, page 15. 

(2) .:leport on the work of Novi LJad Univernlby (tabular review for the 
aoademicyear oi* 19o9-71 ^iovi .::ad 1970, table Ko.XXIX). 
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Table 5 



Number of Teachin,J Staff at the Beginning ol 1969-70 



Faculty 


Lecturers 


Assist . 


Lecturers 


1 o uaj- 


Pull 


Part-time 


Puii 


Jr'art-time 


Agriculture 


77^ 


13 




6 


131 


Philosophy 


35 


10 


' 45 


1 


91 


Technology 


PI 

C.A. 


q 


35 


13 


78 


Law 


16 


■ 13 


14 


2 


45 


Medicine 


52 


8 






115 


Engineering 




^ ? 

A.C. 


37 




«2 / 


Economics 


23 


13 


20 


5 


61 / 


Natural sciences 


25 


21 


30 


20 


96 - ' 


Centre foif ' 












Physical Train- 










6 


ing (^oports) 


"6 












278 


/ 99 


271 


57 


705 



Prom the above tables the conclusion can be drawn that the number 
of regular students is three times larger. This index cannot Toe taken . 
into consideration because not all Faculties offered all 4 study years^ 
the very first year they were set up. However, taking thiw into account, 
as well £?-s the fact that there is a large increase of the number of 
students (for E^roly it is less than 3 times\ a reliable co;nparxson can 
be made with the total number of enrolled students m the first study 
vear. It cr-n be noticed that the number of enrolled students (regular 
and' irregular) in tha first year, 1969-70, is about twice as large as 
the number of stndents in the 1961-691 acadetaic years. 

Comparing the data on the number of teaching staff in 1960-61 and 
1969-70, the most important conclusion emerging is that the number o± 
full-time teaching staff is . increasing both absolutely and relatively. 

rhis i3 of the utmost importance for improving the process of 
instruction and the result of studies. 

(1) Annual report of Novi Sad University for the academic year of 
1969-70, Novi Sad, 1970, ,table No. XXXIII. 
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Table 6 



N-umber of graduates of the Faculties of Novi Sad 
University before i)jovember 15th 1969 



Faculty 


.Regular 
students 


Irregular 
students ' 


rpn-Hci "1 
±U OctJ. 


Economics \ 


457 




813 


Engineering 


189 V 


- 


189 


hedicine 


one 






Agriculture 


979 


12 


991. 


Law 


407 


355 


762 


Technology 


23 A 


52 


286 


Philosophy 


1,046 


272 


,1,218 


Total 


' 3,587 


1,047 


4,634 



The above table Siiov7S that the largest number oi' graduates are in 
the Philosophy, Agriculture, i^conomics and Law Faculties, whereas the 
Technology, Medicine and Engineering Faculties have a substantially 
lower number of graduates. • 

The dynamics of the number of students in Yugoslavia and Voivodina 
is given- in table 8. The comparison refers to the period between the 
establishment of liovi iiad University and 19^9-70 • The conclusion is that 
the number of stuaents is growing faster in Voivodina than in Yugoslavia. 
Such a rapid growth of tho number of students is most evident beginning 
with 1968-69, both in Yugoslavia and Voivodina. 

(1) Report on the work of Novi dad University --tabular review for the 
academic year 1^69-70, i^ovi 3aa, 1970, table XVII. 



Comparing the student enrolment pattern in separate Faculties in 
Yugoslavia and Voivodina, it can be concluded that, there are proportion- 
ally more students enrolled in the Faculties of liconomics, Engineering, 
Agriculture, Law, Ilatural Sciences, "and Technology in Voivodina than in 
Yugoslavia, wherr- as relatively smal^ier number of students are enrolled 
in""the Faculties of Medicine and Philosophy and in art academies. 

(l) Federal Statistical Bureau, Statistical bulletin-dchools of Higher 
Lejarninf^, 1969-70, No. 670, Belgrade, June 1970. 
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Table 8 



Number of Students jjnrolled in Universiti es and Academies in 
Yugoslavia and Voivodina (1969-70 ) 



No. 


Facultv 


Yugoslavia 
Absol. Numb. 




Voivodina 
Absol. N-umb. 




1. 
• 


Economics 


23,282 


14 


1,906 


17 


^ • 


Engineer ins 


7,802 


4 


1,051 


9 


> • 


Medicine 


11,583 


11 


946 


8 


4. 


Agriculture 


6,500 


4 


1,232 


11 


5. 


Law 


25,157 


15 


1,875 


16.6 


6. 


Natural Sciences 


12,725 


8 


1,821 


16 


7. 


Technology 


7,088 


4 


988 


9 


8. 


Philosophy 


24,394 


15 


1,468 


13 


9. 


Art Academies 


2,355 


1 


41 


0.4 


10. 


Other Faculties 


40,914 


24 






Total number of students 


161,800 


100 


11,328 


100 



Table 9 

Number of Teaching Staff in Universities and Art Academies in 
Yugoslavia and Voivodina (1967-68 ) 



No. 


Faculty 


Yugoslavia 
Absol. Figo 


1° 


Voivodina 
Absol, Fig. 


4. 
/° 


1. 


Economics 


656 


6 


55 


8 


2. 


Technology 


4,149 


34 


152 


23 


3. 


Medicine 


1,851 


15 


103 


■ 16 


4. 


Agriculture 


1,094 


10 . 


131 


20 


5. 


Law 


• ' 527 


4 


- 39 


6 


6. 


Philosophy 


1,937 


16 


170 


26 


7. 


Art Academieq 


483 


4 


6 


1 


8. 


Other Faculties 


l,355j 


11 






Total 


12,032 
U — — Z 


100 


656 


100 
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Prom the '"above table it can be see^f that from the total' number of 
teachers, the Faculties of -iiconomics, Medicine, Law and especially 
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Agriculture and Philosophy in Voivodina have proportionally a larger 
staff compared with the same faculties in Yugoslavia. As for the. Faculty 
of Technology and the Art Academies, the conclusion is the opposite. 



(1) 



Report on the work of Novi oad University 1966-67, table No. XXX. 



(2) Statistical Yearbook of Yugoslavia, 1967, pages 282 and 480. 
Beginning with 1967-68 data regarding teaching staff has been 
gathered every three years. 



C. Choice of Faculty; A Survey Covering about 1,200 Secon dary School 
Drop-outs in the Autonomous Region of Voivodina 

In the course of March 1971 .the universities of Serbia carried 
out research on the orientation for studies of the students graduating 
from secondary schools within the territory of Serbia, using quantita- 
tive methods to handle the admission of new students at the university. 



^ The aim of this research was twofold: first, to establish the 
orientation of students as to their choice of Faculty or college, an 
secondly, to find out the most important factor ruling the behaviour 
C^f men v;hen they choose their path of future study. This second aim 
dealt concretely with: 



\ (a) the influence of sex, the type of social environment the 

student" comes from, the kind of secondary school attended, 
and the marks they had there, their social background,^ etc. 
on the choice of studies;. 

(b) the reasons and drives behind a depision v/hen choosing where 
to study. 

A questiotmaire with 24 questions was used as the basic means for 
collecting information, and the students gave the answer by themselves. 
Before the students started answering, they were given the list of 
universities, colleges arid academies of arts in Serbia. In this way the 
need for this kind, of basic information was satisfied. The questionnaire 
was sent to 65 secondary schools - chosen on the. principle of taking 
stratified sample - which make up 10 p'..'r cent of all secondary schools 
existing in the territory of Serbia. The , autonomous region of Voivodina 
is represented, in the sample with 12 secondary schools with 1,200 pupils 
in graduating classes. 

The- questioning included 7 grammar schools, 2 technical schools, a . 
training college, an agricultural school and a comraercial school, which 
can bQ fotind in almost - any bi^ town in Voivodina: Novi Sad", dombor, • 
Subotica, Vrsac , ^--Kovin, Sid, Sr. Mitrovica and Kikinda. 

The results of tnis research on the orientation of the students 
from the ^raduatinp- classes of secondary school in the territory of 
Voivodina^will be presented later. But the results given and conclusions 
drawn are probably not completely correct, because the sample cannot be 
treated as a representative one. The reason is that the research was 
done for al] of Serbia. The part that covered the territory of Voivodina 





was taken out of the sample and consequently these 12 secondary schools 
with 1,200 stuaunta are not a model repro tentative of Voivodina. 

The first aim of tnis research, as has already been said, was to 
find out the number of pupils in the graduating* classes oi' secondary 
sc'/:ool who had made i:ho aecloior. to continue their studies and to deter- 
mine which institution.; of hi.-rher education they would enter^ 

The results of the research show a very high percentage of pupils 
who intend to contifiue their sciioolin^ - 8 pupils from 10 per cent or 
83 per cent. Lost bf them (83 per cent) decided to enter university, 
12 per cent tiie colleges and 5 per cent the academies of arts. Which 
Faculties of the Lniversity of Novi oad are the students the most inter- 
ested in? First of all comes the faculty of Law (13 per cent), then the 
Faculty of Arts,; Faculty oi Science, Faculty of hedicine (l2 per cent). 
The students oT this genero,tio:i of . secondary school graduates> ,snovj less 
interest in the s^)ac.lt:' oi /Jconomics (8 p'-^r cent). Faculty of Technology 
(5 per cent), F-icUlty of As:riculburG (4 per* cent) and Faculty of Engin- 

eeriiie^ (3 per cent). 

i ' 

The development of modern-day science ree^uired diviclrnr^ up studies 
at most Faculties into -/^roupa, sessions and courses. ^ ' 

it is interesting to see how the students deci^^e for themselves - 
of course,, only at the Faculties where such division exists smarting 
V7ith the first year of studies. At the Faculty of Agriculture ,\ interest 
in fruit-growing, wine-growin-^i;, cattle-breeding .and the sectionXfor 
agricultural techniques predominates, while at the Faculty of Science 
it is biology, chemistry and mathematics, and at the Faculty of Arts 
it is Serbo-Croate langua£.''o and Yugoslavian literature, iiin^^lish and 
German languages. 

The decision to continue schooling in general after the secondary 
school and especially the choice of the institution of higher education 
is the result of a succession of factors. First of all, these include 
sex, the type of social environment the student came from, • the rtype of 
secondary school attended and the marks obtained there, and' -the^ studeiqit ' s 
social background. The inj.^luence of each of these factors on the behav- 
iour of young people when' maRin^^^ the decision will be considered in turn 
but the order in which they are talten up is in no way connected v/ith the 
proportion of influence of any one factor. 



C.l. Choice acc.ordinr to^sex 

The influence of sex,, as a natural factor, on.-makingi a decision 
about continuing scnooiinr at 'one of \he existing hir^her education 
institutions and about the choice of s^ibjects is, by all means, a very* 
interesting^ question. \ 

First of all, in this rec^arch, thp goal v/as to est'?.blish if there 
is any - and how much - dif .^(irence between girls and boys of the same 
age as far as intending: to continue schooling and choosing the place to 
do so. The results of the research r.howed that there is a sex difference 
in makinp; both decisions. It ir. necessary to say that the differences • 
are not great, yet they are statistically sirnif Leant. 

\ 



\ 

\ 



Boys decide to continue schooling after the secondary school in 
a higher percentage (90 per cent) than do girls of the same age (79 per 
cent), and their interest is primarily turned towards the university 
(76-64 per cent in favour of boys), compared to girls who are more 
oriented towards the colleges. Differences are noticed between the sexes 
when choosing the Faculty to study' at. Girls are primarily oriented 
towards the Faculty of economics (11-5 per cent), Faculty of Science 
(15-8 per cent) and Faculty of Arts (18-5 per cent), while boys are 
oriented towards the Faculty of iingineering (6-0, 4 per cent), and the 
Faculty of Agriculture (7-1 per cent). There are very slight differences 
at the Faculty of Medicine (13-11 per cent in favour of boys), the 
Faculty of Law (17-16 per cent in favour of girls), and Faculty of 
Technology (5-3 per cent in favour of girls). 

C.2. Choice According to Types of Settlements 

The type of settlement lived in while attending secondary school 
had an influence both upon making a decision about continuing schooling 
and upon the choice of subject. The general conclusion reached was that 
the smaller the place, the less the students continue their studies, 
but for those who do they are more oriented towards professional edu- 
cation in colleges. 

Students from towns have a series of objective advantages oyer: 
those living in the country, and it is quite clear why more of them 
decide to continue schooling (pupils from towns in 87 per cent of cases 
and pupils from the country in 74 per cent of cases) and mainly at the 
university (74 per cent of pupils from toras to 57 per cent of pupils 
from the country). Pupils whose home is in the country are oriented 
towards the Faculty of^ i^conomics , Faculty of Agriculture, Faculty of 
Science and Faculty of Technology, while pupils from town^are oriented 
towards the Faculty of Medicine, Faculty of Law and Faculty of Arts. 
At the Faculty of iingineerin- no differences of this kind were noted. 

C . 3 . Type of Secondary Schools 

• The result of the research show that the type of secondary school 
the pupils graduated from has an influence on the decision to continue 
at one of the institutions of higher education. Almost all the graduates 
from grammar^ school (96 per cent), depending on the type of _ school they 
completed, showed thd intention to continue school, except m some rare 
cases, -mostly girls, who preferred to marry after secondary school. 
Pupils from other secondaTy schools show less interest. m studies at a 
higher level than the grammar school pupils. This is evidently the 
consequence of the type of school they attended. With the diploma they 
e-et a qualification that puts, them in a position to work m economic 
life or social services. These are mainly the students from teachers 
training colleges (61 per cent), commercial school (49 per cent) and 
technical school (42 per cent, 5 per cent). 

■ The type of secondary school influences the choice of college, 
Wch that students of agricultural and technical schools prefer college 
to university. . 
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Almost all the Faculties of che University of Novi Sad are the 
ceritre of. interest of the graduates from gramniar school, except, in 
part, the Faculty of ^ingineerin^i; and Faculty of Tecnnology. 

There is usually a hi.d'i correlation between the type of secondary 
school attended and the fiola ol* ;jcience to be studied, so that it can 
be said that pupils of tnis generation of secondary school graduates 
have an adequate orientation. For example^ 70 per cent of the pupils 
frou commercial sc:.ool went to study at the Faculty of i:!;conomics , and 
58 per cent of pupils from a^^ricaltirral school wont on to the Faculty 
of Agriciilture . 



C.4. harks in Secondary School 

This factor had enormous significance and it should have been a 
kind of a regulator of further schooling. Hov^ever, research shows that 
tnis hypotheses is not right, because lack of success in secondary 
school does not have much influence on students' consciences or their 
decision to continue in school. Thus, the urge to study at the univer- 
sity or another institution of higher education is so strong that it 
sweeps aside the objective indicator of poor marks as a prerequisite 
for 'success and effectiveness ia further studies. That is why the out- 
come is so crushing for the university and society in general. This can 
easily be proved when analysin/^ the marks at our Faculties, v/hat do the 
results of a research show? 

Poor .v^.tudents decide to conti.-.ue to study in smaller numbers than 
do the better ones,\(95 per cent of excellent students 'want to continue 
their schooling as opp osed to 75 per cent of aaequate students-) , and the 
poor students turn more towards oolleg-:; wuile the good ones prefer the 
university (90 per cent of excellent students to 54 pe.r cent of poor 
students) . ' 

Success attained in the secondary school does not influence the 
choice of subject matter. ^Ve meroly noticed that excellent and very good 
pupils are oriented towards the Faculty ^of Medicine but not towards the 
Faculty of Law. 



C.5. Social liackrround . of Students 

In tills ijeriod of our social and econo:!iic develoj-ment, the social 
bacIcv:round of^ the prospective students has a certain social and socio- 
logical neaniag, firstly becaaso it provides the chance^to conti:iue 
schooling in general, as v^exl as affects the 'choice of higher education 
institution. Social bacKground is a complex notion that includes tiiree 
basic elements: 

1. Parent's profession. 

2. Level of th^jir prorossional education. 
5. Th-.ir standard of liv:ng. 




Statistical dati- are collected by standard ci'.tegory of pro essions 
used by our official raati.-^t.ics for ye-^jrs. The f-ither's profession is 
taken as a deterninln'- element for establishin-: the type of family the 
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Student comes from. Th^' reason for this is that M per-eent of mothers 
are hour,ev/ives and their social position as ^eiy as that of their 
children depends on their husbands ' activity . / 

The social group stuaents belon^j; to determines their way of living 
and ti 'nlcin^-. All theue factors" influence students' decision and differ- 
ences : this kind are quite \mderstandable . 

The results of this research correspond to scientific conclusions 
and constitute yet further proof that membership in a certain social 
group requires a set of rules of behaviour, in this case, both when 
deciding to continue schooling and in choosing the field of study. In 
short, children from farmer (73 per cent) and worker families (77 per 
cent) deciae in a smaller number to continue their schooling than do 
the children of clerk families. The intention to go on studvmg is 
especially characteristic of experts' children (96 pei-centj as well • 
as those of police and military personnel (92 per cent), office and 
management staff (90 per cent). 

When' choosing a higher education institution, it is noticed that 
children of farmers, workers and especially tradesmen (15 per cent each; 
tend to prefer college, while children of experts and managing officers ^ 
are almost always oriented towards the university. 

A 'difference is noted among students when deciding what Faculty 
to study at, and this is done with reference to the social group they . 
belom-- to. A high percentage of children of farmers and workers ^f^l^^ 
in favour of the Faculties of Social Science (Economics, Law- and Arts;, 
and partly for the Faculty (M bcience. This phenomenon is very interest- 
ing and its explanation is ^obably that our society industrialised and 
organised quickly, thereby forcing rural districts into the background. 
On the other hand, for many young people f rorrr the country, getting 
hi -her education T)resents a possibility to leave the country and move 
to' town. It is natural that they do not deci>ie to earn a diploma which 
•would lead tnem bac: to the country and force them, to live and work 
there. Therefore, there ia a tendency among youth from the country to 
mduate frou; the ]?iiculti,es of Social Science, so that^they can have a ^ 
profession linked directly with the town. Children coming from employees 
families opt above all for the Faculties of Medicine, Science and Arts. 

Data on the educational back.'-round of pupils' parents is collected 
too. According to the rules of our official statistics, this means the 
qualification level 'for workers and the educational level for others. 
' This research showed that the professional education of students' parents 
has- an influence on the aecision to continue schooling and on the choice 
of subjects Studied. In short, thehigher the qualification (for workers) 
or -the educational level (for Others), the greater the likelihood of 
their children continuing their studies. Students- whose parents have a 
high level of education are oriented towards the university, while the 
children of parents with a lower level of education are oriented towards 
college . ' ■ 

-The choice of Faculty does not directly depend -only on the level of 
education of pupils' parents, but it is closely related to two other 
elements of students' social backgrounds. In the table, one can notice 
the orientation of students towards the FacultieG connected with differ- 
ent degrees of their parents' professional education, 
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The standard Oi* living oi stuaentc* family or houoohold is perhaps 
the most important eioment in socinl bac.:::rouna when discusoing the' 
effect it has on the cieciGiori to coutir,ue utudyinf^ after graduation 
from secondary school and tho choico o.:* school. Thio factor also pre- 
sents one of those limits on the desire to stady wnich ii3 very hard to over- 
cone: the lov7er the stand'ird of livin::: of the student, ana the further 
the xmiversity centres and colle^^^es are from his home, the less he is 
likely to cohtinue hii> studies, ochool itself is free of charge but 
other thiiv^s, like food and lod^-ing, are very exiensive. Thr>refore, it 
is natural^ that a large number of secondary school graduates must -^ive 
up their ardent uesire to pursue their education and' must find another 
solution for their professional future, xhe results of this research 
show evidently that the decision to continue schooling- is conaitioned 
by the standard of living. I'l oth.r words, th^3 intention to continue 
one^s education diminishes ii the lower income brackets for the students. 
Thus, fo- example, 63 per cei,t of cnilaren frou families with an average 
income lower than 700 dinars have the irteijtion of contir:uing their 
studies, in contradistincticn to 96 per cent of txiose caildren whose 
parents have an income of 2,000 dinars. Pupils from families with higher 
incomes opt for Faculties wnile pupils from families with lower incomes 
are oriented towards colleges. Accordir.gly , t/.is factor decides on the 
realisation of a subjective wish to study at either the university or 
another educational institution. It is certain that many young and 
talented people remain forever outsitie th ■ process of higher education, 
and this has many deleterious effects on both them and the society in 
gen-rral. The orientation of students towaras the Faculties as a function 
of the average monthly income of thoir family is shov/n in the table. 

All the aforementioned elements of the social back::round of students 
are interwoven and cannot be divided. The;; are extracted from the whole 
pattern. Our intontioi: is to stress their interrelation and the meaning , 
of combining these- fac^ors v/riich can iniluencj the pu^.ils' decision in j 
one way or another. ^. ^ ^ ' 

There are many reason^: and motives that guide young people while 
they are, deciding: whetht>r to continue stuaying after graduation from 
secondary school and while tht^y are caoocing an institution of higher 
learning to study at. De ..ending on the per^ooaal feelings and experiences 
of individual, as well as on many external condition?.::, these reasons 
and motives can be deep or shallow, permanent or temporary. They may 
well be influenced by a particular situation,, as v/ell as by what, they 
are aiming for in their own prof essir,i:al future. 

One of the purposes of tnis re^^.earch was to find out the reasons 
and motives that guide students in their choice of Facility at the 
University of Novi oaa, anu to determine the intentions of those students 
who do not v^ant to continue their schooling, at one of the existing 
institutions of nigher , learning and find out the reasons behind such a 
decision. Firstly, wf? discuss those pupils who said that they would not 
continue their studies in one of the institutions of higher learning. 
The basic and main reason for making such a decision is a lov/ standard 
of living that prevents them from realising their ambitions. All these 
students want to find a job to improve their financial situation and as 
part-time students they fulfil their desire to study a certain field of 
science. Therefore, the examples of students wno declared that they would 
not co..tinuG their ^crioolin^ sr;ow how stron; the thirst for knov/ledge is 
in our young generation. Society shotila be happy to see such a phenomenon 
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and sti-'ive hard to fulfil the wiah of young people, to make further 
schoolin{^ possible for tuem, especially since the benefits are enormous 
on both sides. _ . 

What are the basic roasons ana motives which guide students in 
making- a decisioi. about the choice of what and where to studj^S First 
of all, there is an intersection of reasons and motives that work 
together such that cases in which only a single one appears do not exist. 
However, we have noticed that the decision in favou^r of a certain Facul- <^ 
ty depends, first of all, on inner impulses linked -to students' interest 
in certain fields of knowledge, because this appears in all combinations. 
Such students, let us call them the motivated ones, were numerous in 
this research, on the average every second student: 47 per cent of those 
v/ho intended to contiuue schooling after graduation from secondary school. 

The re suite of the research on the reasons and motives behind choice 
of certain Faculties of the University of Novi ^ad are very interesting. 
The most highly motivated are those candidates who decide to study at 
the Faculty of Arts (72 per cent) and the Faculty of Medicine (60 per 
cent). The least motivated are the prospective students of the Faculty 
of Economics (44 per cent), but these have another very important reason, 
namely, real chances to find employment (24 per cent). This reason was 
found among students of the Faculty of iingineering in the sajne percen- 
tage, but in a lower percentage than at the Faculties of Law and Science, 
A large number oT students (21 per cent) who select the Faculty of 
Technology stress, as the reason for their decision, the standard of 
living they hope to attain in this profession. 



D. Flows of Ten Generations of Full-Time Students of the Faculty of 
Economics in Subotlca from 1960-70 

By "student flow** we mean the observation of the dynamics of stu- 
dent generations from their enrolment in the 1st semester, during their 
study and until graduation, A generation is made up of all the students 
who started their studies together in the 1st semester and who graduate 
.at the regular time. This is illustrated by Figure ,1* ' 



Apr)licants for Admission to the First Semester of Study 

The Faculty accepts candidates for admission twice a year (only 
once if all places are ralfilled following the first entrance, exaraina- 
tion). The examinations are usually given in September and at the be- 
ginning of October, In addition, some students are admitted automatic-- 
ally, whereas others have to pass entrance examinations. Also, the stu- 
dents may arply to be admitted immediately upon graduation from secondary 
school, or after a aelay of one/ or more years. 

In estimatin^^ the size ai:- the entering freshman class, therefore, 
the model considers both those students who apply immediately upon 
graduation and the delayed entrants. Automatic admission versus admiss- 
ion by examination is also consiaered. ^ome students withdraw after 
applying and being accepted, and thiG flow is also considered, 

24 . 
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Table 10 

Pf.T?M ATTI^]WT RESIDENCE OF PARENT S MD OHQIOE OF 

FACULTY 



^'"'""•--^ RESIDENCE OF' 
_ ^^^...I>ARENTS 

FACULTY ^^""^"^--^ 


Village 


Town. 


UrLknowa 


Total 


Abs. 
fig. 




Abs. 
fig. 


% 


Abs. 
fig. 


% 


Abs. 
fig. 


% 






/w 


/V 


/w 


/W 


77/ 




/V 


!• Medicine 


16 


8.2 


80 


12.7 


2 


66.7 


98 


11.8 


2. Natural Sciences 


28 


14,4 


73 


11.6 






101 


12.3 


3« Agriculture 


14 


7.2 


18 


2.9 






32 


3.9 


4« Te.chnology 


13 


6.7 


21 


3.3 






34 


4.1 


5. Mechanical 
Engineering 


5 


2.6 


20 


3.2 






25 


3.0 


6. Economics 


19 


9.8 


• 52 


8.3 






71 


^ 8.6 


7 • Law- 


21 


10.8 


84 


13.4 






105 


12,8 


Q. Philosophy 


17 


8.8 


85 


130 




33^3 


103 


12.4 


Faculties outside 
Novi Sad Univer- 
sity 


61 


31.5 


196 


31.1 






257 


31.1 
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Table 17 

LOCATION OF FACULTY AND 
CHOICE OF FACULTY 



LOCAT ION OP 
^■\FAGULTY 


BELGRADE 


NOV'I, SAD 






TOTAL 


FACULTY OP 


Abs, 
fig. 




Abs. 
fig. 




Abs. 
fig. 




Abs 


■ io . 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(3) 


(9) 


1. Medicine 


40 


40.8 


55 


r- r -1 


3 


3.1 


98 


100 


2. Natural sciences 


31 


30.4 


63 


66.7 


3 


3.0 


102 


100 


3. -Agriculture 


16 


50.0 


n C 


50.0 






32 


100 


4o Technolory 


11, 


32.4 


21 


61.3 


2 


5.8 


34 


100 ' 


5, Mechanical 
engineerinj 


13 


52.0 


12 . 


4'3.0 






25 


100 


6. Economics 


36 


50.7 


33 


46.5 


2 


2,8 


71 


100 


7. Law 


25 


23.6 


77 


72.6 


4 


2.8 


106 


100 


c]. Philosophy 


35 


34.0 


63, 


61.2 


5 


4.8 


103 


100 


9, Unlmown 


4 


12.1 


2 


6.1 


27 


31.9 


33 


100 
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Repeaters 



Students who register for the same year of study in two subsequent ^ 
years are defined as repeaters. They are explicitly considered in 
semesters I, III, V and VII • 

Continuing: Students 

This term refers to students who continue from one semester to the 
next by successfully passing their examinations. 

Kewcomt^i-a from Outside and Returnees 

A number of flows into the university may occur from outside. 
Students in this category have not been registered in the previous 
semester. The nature of these flows depends upon the semester ^pf study 
under consideration. Because university regulations permit students 
who have >not passed their examinations to return subsequently to take 
examinations (within one year for the first year of study, at any future 
date for subsequent years of study) there can be a flow of students who 
return in semester II, IV, VII, and VIII. This flow is specifically ' ^ 
taken into account in the model.. 

Also, students can transfer from other schools in semester III , V 
and VII. These flows are also taken into account in the model. Especi- 
ally important is a flow from the two-year colleges in semester V. 

Graduates with 1st DiT^lorna • ' 

Since the Paculti^es offer' 1st diplomas after 2 years of study, 
these graduates are considered explicitly in the model. 

' Graduates with 2nd Diploma 

liven though a student attends courses during the year of -study, 
there may be a .considex^able delay before he obtains his diploma. This 
depends upon examinations he has yet to pass or projects he must com- 
plete. The model takes these time-lags into consideration. Prom the 
number of enrolled students in the 1st semester, a certain number passes 
over to the semester I - v/hild other students remain behind in the 1st * 
semester. Among those students remaining some v/ill leave the university- 
entirely, others only temporarily. Those who leave temporarily will ^ 
next year repeat the . 1st semester , j enroll into the ll year of study or 
leave definitively. ^> 

Students enrolled in semester II pass over to III or remain in the 
second. 

The same principle is true for all semesters. In this way we get 
■a picture of the flows of all student generations. Figures 2, 3 and. 4 
explicitly show an example of following the student flow of one gener- 
ation as per streams. They show the students flow, from the first semes- 
ter till their graduation, from semester to semester, including the 
flow off of those who leave their generation and join one of the follow- 
ing ones. 
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In addition to student generations who begin their studies from 
the first semester, 'there are also student generations which enro^-l at 
'this Faculty for the first time in the fifth semester. These students 
are treated as a separate generation because they are an important in- 
put for this Faculty. These students have previously graduated, from a 
school of the same kind which lasted two years and now they enroll ''n 
the third semester. 

Two kinds of dynamic analysis of students in this Faculty have 
been made. The first analysis comprises the so-called "pure" generations 
(generations which start with the first semester) and student generations 
which start in the beginning with the fifth se^iester. 

The second analysis comprises the dynamics of all students in the 
Faculty, including the "pure" generations,, students who enroll m the 
fifth semester, repeaters, students and transfers for single semesters 
from other Faculties. 

The most important groups for this Faculty are the "clean" generr 
ations because they are most numerous. The relationship between input 
and output of a Faculty can really be compared only in this way. This 
is one of the most important indices of the resxat of a Faculty, btu- 
dents begin their studies in the first semester. To link the input of 
the Faculty system with the requirements of university graduates based 
on feed-back, we must take into consideration the index of successful- 
ness of any particular Faculty. The extent to which the need for ^ijer- 
sity graduates will be met depends on the number of students enrolled. . 
That means that the number of students who enroll in a given Faculty 
will depend on the demand for university graduates and on the effective- 
ness of their teaching. In this way those who create educational policy 
can decide whether ^a more or less selective policy' will prevail for the 
enrolment of students in individual Faculties. / 

Working Technique 

On the basis of the main enrolment register, lists have been drawn 
up of students who have enrolled in the first or fifth semester m a 
single academic year. The tdtal number of students enrolled, forms one 
generation of beginning students. 

Each year the Faculty administration draws up lists of students 
enrolled in the particular study . year. By comparing the names of stu- " 
dents enrolled in the particular semesters and the lists of students 
who have started as a generation from the first or fifth semest.er, data 
is obtained about each student. The source material for the tables was 
elaborated in this way and the diagrams were drawn on the basis of these 
tables. 

Results of the Preliminary Study 

" D.l. Student generations which -started studies from the first and 
fifth semester. 

Prom the given tables and diagrams of flows of students who have 
enrolled for the first time in the first or fifth semester, it can be 
concluded as follows: 
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Table IH 



o-.' .;:^iiii:iiArioNS of si?uD3riro ;i:NitCLL^) iif r''.; 



(The so-called "Pi^re ^enorationn") 



s^^^^Year and ac- 
mester of 


I 


II 
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0 x^^^ study 














7. 


3. 


tion and 




1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 




6 . 


streams 
of study 




















(1) 


(2) 


13) 


(4) 


{-A 




(7) 


{ I'i 
\ i) 






rotal 


21^ 


204 


140 


140 ' 


10: 


10!^ 


101 


101 




Industr • 






^6 


36 


60. 


60 


' S9 


^9 




Gommerc . 






37 


37 


36 


36 


33 


33 




A^icul . 






17 


' 17 


9 


9 


9 


9 
















rotal 


213 


IbO 


94 


94 


74 


74 


56 






Industr . 






bl 


51 


43 


43 


30 


29 


1961/62. 


Cominerc . 






26 


26 


22 


22 


17 


16 




A''T*i o\0 • 






. 17 


17 


9 


9 


9 


3 




Total 


27t 


197 


110 


110 


'^0 


74 


71 


71 




Industr . 






PO 


'.0 


3i 


30 


23 


23 


1962/63. 


Co:nmerc . 
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39 


30 


30 


30 


3D 




A^icul . 






21 


21 


IV' 


14 


■ 13 


13 














Total 


14^ 


109 


69 


53 


39 


39 


33 


33 


ig63/64. 


Industr . 


60 


46 


3^ 


29 


20 


20 . 


20 


20 


Comnierc . 


?9 


'It: 


24 


24 


14 


14 


14 


14 




AttIcuI . 


29 


13 
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10 
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4 
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l^i^ 
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o3 




l964/6b. 


Industr . 
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30 
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30 




A ^icul . 
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13 
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ol 
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Industr . 
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27 


27 




Arricul . 
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^3 . 
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^■2 


J. y\JKjf \J \ * 


Industr . 
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^,3 


•j'3 
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37 
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' 64 
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'A 


49 


49 


1967/63. 


Industr . 
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13 
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27 
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20 
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11 


11 
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Industr . 
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A T?icul . 
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Total 




47^ 
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2J-J 
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- n. ■ " 


1969/70. 


Industr . 
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6 
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4 
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16 
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3 . 
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2 
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24 


• 3 
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3 
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• 14 
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Table 19 



I960 -1969/70 



(The so-called "Pure venerations") 



SEr/^isr^R 1. 



100 



Year and seme-^ 

^ster of 

„ ^ study 
tjenera- " 

tion and ,^ 

stream of' 



1. 



"727 



I 


• II 


III 


] 

'IV 


2. 




4. 




7. 8. 










/8/-i- /9r~" 



DIPLOMAS 

wii^Tn-'jlller 

I ^sl^fTTfioiithS "^af - ' 
! ter s emester 8 

r vioz ' /i r/ 



.Total 


100 


94 


— ^ 


64 


^ 4i"" 


' '48 [46 


46 




' 28 1 


!l96o/61. 


IndustX". 






100 


100 


70 


. 70 


69 


69 


i 25 


^0 


Cbmmerci. 




100 


100 


96 


96 


89 


89 


! 16 


t ^2 


t 


Agricult * 






100 


100 




... ..55 


5?_ 


55 


1 12 


L 55 





Totalj, \ 


100 1 


^ 75 ! 


45 


45 


54 


54 


26 i 


24 


1961/62. 


Industt. 






100 


• 100 


64 


84 


59 




CommerciJ 




. 100 1 


^ J-oq 


85 


85 


65 1 


62 




A^^ricultj [ 




100 


' "lod 




55 


_ _ 55 _| 


4?^ 
























x'otal 


100 ' 


72 


40 


40 


29 
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Industr » 
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L loo 
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196P/65. 
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76 


76 
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i 
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71 
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I 
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1965/64. 
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I' ^ 
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24 


24 


24 






,it£ricult 


i 100 
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51 


' 51 


17"" 


17^ 


14 


14 



5 16 i 


6 


55 i 


8 


•55 J 
41 
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;' 4 6 
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14 
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14 


19 . 
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12 


^ 5 


12 




1 JL^ 



Total 
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... 
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I 



Industr. 
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26 
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26. _ 
95 
97 ' 
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5 




14 


57 


6 


52 


43 


21 



j Tot.?i I 100 , 76 : 55 




24 


i 25 


20 


"2i:"i i 


9 


. Z?-^J 
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47 


57_. 
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8 
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Total 
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i 




Industr. 
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82 


i 


48 


14 


14 


14 


14 


\ 
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1 i 


85 


66 


64 


21 


19 




18 


f — 


1 


Agricult 
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82 


.1 . 


59 


'"52 




r_52,. -I 
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Total 



100 
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41 
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1968/69. 
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100 



100 



65 
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55 



"49 



40 

"49" 



11 



21 



49 



18 



9" 
5 



Total 



100 



30 

|l969/70 Industr. j loo „ .75^ 
! Oommerc . ' 100 92 



52 



50 
^55^ 
'55 



Agricult. 100 



75 



59 



36 ; 36 
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Table 20 

FLOW py T/:;; g^i^^jSitATioiio c? Ai,i) ■rK,awXi?iG:: hatbs 

( The so-called "Pure Generations" ) 



Year and 
semester 
of study 

Generation 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


1, 


2, 


3. 


4. 




6. 


7. 


8, 


/!/ . 


/2/ 


/V 


/V 


/5/ 


/6/ 


/?/ 




/9/ 



1960/61. 


Absolute 
figures 


218 

\ 


204 


140 


140 


105 


105 


101 


10] 


L 


Transition 
rates % 




55 


69 


100 


75 


100 


96 


100 




1961/62. 


Absolute 
figures 


218 


160 


94 


94 


74 


74 


56 


5: 




Transition 
rates /o 


75 


59 


100 


79 


loo 


76 


95 





1962/65 .V 


Absolute 
figures 


275 


197 


110 


110 


80 


74 


71 


71 


Transition 
rates ,y 


72 


56 


100' 


75 


95 


96 


100 





1965/64. 


Absolute 
figures 


148 


V^103 


69 


65 


59 


59 


58 


58 


Transition 
rates % 


65 


65 


91 


62 


100 


97 


100 





Absolute, 
figures 



242 



185 



85 



85 



66 



65 



65 



65 



1964/65. 


Transition 




















rates Vo 


76 


46 


. 98 


80 


98 


97 


100 












I 











1965/66. 


Absolute 
f igTires 


298 


225 


1 ' i 

105 


101 


71 


68 


61 


61 


Transition 
rates 


76 


46 


98 


70 


96 


90 


160 





1966/67. 


Absolute 
figured 


524 


261 


17s 


159 


85 


85 


82 


82 


Tr-msition 
rutes .0 


81 




89 


52 


IQO 


99 


100 






1967/68. 


Absolute 
f if^ures 


269 


225 


159 


152 


55 


51 


49 


* 49 


i?ransition 
r'jites J 


85 


71 


96 


55 


96 


96 


100 








1)66/6 J. 


Absolute 
f ij;;;ures 


. 411 


2:^5 


168 


165 


55 


55 






Tr-Ancition 
rites /a 


57 


67 


98 


19 


100 









li6V70. 


iibooiute 
f iv^ures 


595 


478 


■JOB 


296 










ii?r'ta3ition 
r^ite 


80 


64 


96 













DirioiviAs 

GRAUTiiD 


within 


later 
than 


six months after 

SpmpRter B. 


Ao/ t /II/ 




. 28 


61 


28 


60 


6 


54 


11 


64 






11 


17 


16 


24 




8 


16 


21 


42 




11 


24 


18 


58 - 



26 



43 



15 


16 


18 


20 



41 



D.1.1. The number of students varies from year to year but - 
has tended to increase, especially since 1968-69. This can be consider- 
ed to' be the consequence of liberalising admissions policies. On an 
average 300 students were enrolled in the first semester yearly. In the 
fiifet years this number varied about 200 students and in the last years 
about 600 students. 

P. 1.2. The average dynamics of the flow of generations can 
be seen in Table 21. Of the average nximber of students enrolled, in the 
first semester 21 per cent finish ine eighth semester and 5 per cent 
graduate within 6 months after the eighth semester. That means that from 
the total number of students enrolled in the first semester, on an aver- 
age a total of 15 per cent of one student generation enrolled together 
graduate. The largest percentage of graduates attended the industrial 
stream (17 per cent), followed by the commercial (IQ per cent), while 
the smallest was the agro-economic stream (8 per cenVfc ) . 

D.1.5. There is a great difference in the \number of students 
in the different semesters of study. After the 'first \semester the num- 
ber of students in. the subsequent semesters decreasesj constantly. It 
can be observed that this decrease in the^ number of students is largest , 
at the transition period between the first and second years of study, 
i.e., from the second to the tnird semester. An average of 50 per cemt 
of the students in the first semester enroll in the third. It is" under- 
standable that the largest selection takes place after the first year. 
The second importam: selection takes place at the transition from the 
second to the tnird year of study. 'An avferage ox 50 per cent of students 
enrolled in the fourth semester do not go on from the fourth to the 
^ fifth semester. The reason for this is that the students are obliged to 
pass all the second year examinations and to write a seminar paper be- 
fore they are allowed to enroll in the third year. In the third and 
fourth years of study, there is no considerable decrease in . the student- 
body size. 

If it is true that after the first selection, i.e., after the first 
year of study, only those students who have enrolled with the intention 
and wish to finish their studies remain, then it is iraportant to analyse 
tne relation between the number graduating and the number of students 
enrolled in semester III. Leavin-" out those students who are only tem- 
porarily - enrolled , the data reveal that 10.6 per cent of students 
remaining after the first selection graduate on time while 19.1 per cent 
graduate 'somewhat later. Together this makes 29-7 per cent. 

D*1.4. By including in the analysis student generations which 
begin their studies at this i'aculty in- the fifth semester, the total 
result, i.e., the total niimber of graduates increases. Howevej, if we 
take into consideration the ratio between the niimber of graduates and 
the number of students enrolled in the fifth semester, we conclude that 
those generations which began their studies in the first semester achieve 
a higher efficiency rate in studying than do those generations which 
enroll in the fifth semester. 

D.1.5. The administration of the Faculty has decided to in- 
crease the quota on enrolments in the first year of study, on account 
01 a considerable attrition among students before the end of their 
studies. However, the increased niimber of students enrolled brought along 
a new problem, that of space. It is true that it is only a problem for 
the first year of otudyo It cannot yet be said 'whether the liberalised 
admissions policies guarantee a relative higher rate of success among 
•the generations enrolled. 
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/ D ^ 2 • All Oenerations, Ret)eaters and Tr ansfer of Students 

/ 

The othfer part of this research covers the dynamics of flows of 
all students of the Faculty of Economics in Subotica from 1960-61 till 
1970-71. The first generation was composed of students who began their 
studies'from the first semester and of students who in subsequent se- 
mesters came from other schools. In this generation there could not be 
repeaters. In all subsequent generations, in addition to the students 
mentioned, repeaters also show up. The conclusions will refer solely 
to students transferring in from other Faculties, or irom extramural 
to regular studies, and cover the dynamics of. student repeaters. 

According to the 'present system of studies, a regular student of 
the first year has to finish this year within two years. For the other 
years of study there are no limitations on when they must be finished. 

Flows of total number of students have been shown because lectures 
were not given on all years separately for each stream. 

Conclusions can be drawn on the basis of the second diagram and on 
the' basis' of the comparison of the first and the second one. 

From chart II, the overflows of students from one generation to 
the next is clearly evident. These are students who repeat or students 
who drop out for one year so that in the next year. of study they are 
included in the next generation when they resume their studies. The 
most typical drop-out students is in the J, II or IV semester. The 
largest drop-out rate of students in this Faculty was in the first 
p-enerations after the second semester and in recent years after the 
fourth semester. In the more advanced years of study, the number of 
repeaters is less and less. In the fourth year of study there are almost 
no repeaters. It could be concluded that the first two years of study 
represent the greatest barrier. 

By comparing charts I and II, one observes that the n\imber of _ 
gradua'tes does not increase proportionally to the increase of the influx 
of repeaters and students from other Faculties. That means that 'the 
students involved repeat again or remain in a certain year of study. 

Out of the total n\imber of students '..ho have finished the eight 
semesteisof study by 1970-71, 30 per cent have not yet graduated. 

- Another conclusion that is also supported here is .that the decisive 
point in a student's career at this Faculty is the transition from the 
fourth to the fifth semester. From the chart it can clearly be seen that 
at that point all generations become very narrow. If there were no in- 
flux of students from Junior colleges the picture woLad be much more 
gloomy. 
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Table 21 

FLOW OF THE AVgRAGS NUT>1BER OF STUDENTS ENROLLBD FOR TEN GENERATIONS IN THE TEARS 

1960/61 - 1969/70 

/ 

(The so -called^ "Pure Oenerationa" ) / 



Year and seme 
ster of stu- 
dy 

Genera- 
tion and 
stream of studiy 



II 



(^) I (3) I / (4) I (5) 



III 



5. 



(6) 



(7) 



IV 



(6) 



(9) 



DIPLOMAS 
GRAINED 



within 



later 
than 

six months af- 
ter semester 8 . 



(10) I (11) 



Avera?^e 



Semester 1. 
=: 100 



Previous se*- 
mester = 100 



300 



100 



227/ 



/ 76 



76 



141 



47 



62 



136 



45 



96 



71 



24 



52 



69 



23 



97 



65 



21 



91 



64 



21 



97 



15 


27 


5 


9 


23 


42 



■A 

H 

u 


Average 


129 


100 


72 


68 


37 


35 


35 


35 


Indust 
Stream 


Semester 1. 
= 100 


100 


76 


56 


53 


29 


27 


27 


27 



8 


14 


6 


11 



H 


Average 


137 


107 


55 


53 


25 


25 


24 


21 


Commerc 
Stream 


Semester 1. 
= 100 


100 


73 


40 


39 


18 


18 


17 


15 



10 



u 


Average 


39 


53 


25 


25 


10 


10 


10 


8 


o S 

■H © 




















Semester 1. 
= 100 


100 


60 


28 


28 


11 


11 


11 


9 



44 
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Table 22 



PLOW OF T^^i; O^iiKU'DlOlJd Qg oTUJ^!-!a?3 itIlNiiOLLED IK THK 
YiiiARS 1960/bl - 1969/70.. 



(The so-palled "Pure Generations" 
plus-from semester 3 onward - 
graduates of junior colleges) 



ABSOLUfE FIGUildo 



45 



\^ear ' € 
^s^esl 
Gene-N. 
ration ^ 


md se~ 
;er of 


I 


II 


III 


IV 




DIPI 

gra:^ 


TiCD 


study 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 




d-thin 


later 
than 


and- streamN. 
of study \. 


1 


jix months af- 
;er semester 8. 


/I/ 


/2/ 


/3/ 


/4/ 


^/ _ 


/6/ 


/?/ ' 


/8/ 


/9/ 




/lO/ 1 /l-l/ 
















rotal 


218 


204 


140 


14 


145 


140 


.125 


124 




. 30 


76 




Industr . 






86 


86 


90 


' 88 


77 


76 




21 


44 


1960/61,- 


Jominerc . 






37 


37 


43 


. 42 


38 


38 




7 


25 




A.p;riGul . 






17 


17 


16 


' 10 


10 


10 




2 


7 














Potal 


21b 


160 


94 


94 


132 


.107 


81 


78 




8 


46 




Industr. 






51 


51 


64 


59 


41 


40 




4 


25 


1961/62- 

■ 


Jomiaerc . 






25 


26 


53 




28 


27 




2 


14 




n^Tricul. 






17 


17. 


15 


13 


12 


11 




2 


. 7 














fotal 


275 


197 


110 


110 


149 


140 


134 


126 




21 


52 




Xndustr . 






50 


50 


62 


56 


53 


52 


8 


25 


1962/63- 


Commerc . 






39 


39 


72 


70 


68 


61 


10 


23 




xigricul . 






21 


21 


15 ^ 


14 


13 


13 


3 


4 












rotal ' 


148 


109 


69 


63 ' 


109 


84 


81 


75 


15 


^0 




Industr. 


60 


46 


35 


29 


47 


35 


35 


33 


4 


14 


1963/64. 


Commerc . 


59 


45 


24 


24 


51 


41 


39 


36 


9 


22 


Agricul . 


29 




10 


10 


11 


8 


7 


6 


2 


4 














1964-/65. 


x^otal 




185 


85 


83 


81 


76 


69 


59 




14 


25 


InduLtr . 










29 


27 


22 


22 


4 


11 


Gommerc . 










56 


35 


52 


52 


2 


11 


Agricul . 




\ 






16 


16 


15 


15 


8 


3 














Total 


298 


^5i\ 


103 


101 


97 


82 


69 


69 




29 


28 


Industr. 




P 






37 


33 


27 


27 


14 


12 


1965/66. 


Gommerc . 




\ 


\ 




48 , 


39 


33 


33 


12 


12 


Af^ricul . 










12 


10 


9 


9 


5 


, 4 














1966/67 


rotal 


324 


261 


179 


159 


12^ 


111 


100 


100 


18 ■ 




industr . 


133 


123 


109 


99 


60 


60 


55 


55 . 


10 




Gommerc . 


127 


86 


37 


29 


47 


37 


31 


31 




4 




ix{;ricul. 


64 


52 


30 


31 


15 


14 


14 


U4 " 




4 




1967/68 


i?otal 


269 


223 


159 


152 


130 


94 


76 


76 








Industr . 


96 




46 


43 


20 


^19 


18 


18 








Gommerc . 


139 


116 


92 


89 


89 


63 


46 


; 46 








^igricul . 


34 


28 


21 


20 


13 


12 


12 


12 














1 968/6 ;> 


:?otal 


411 


235 


168 


165 


78 . 


7& 












.ndustr. 


140 


87 


0^; 


69 


34 


34 












Gommorc . 


150 


106 


74 


■ 74 


40 


40 












Ar;ricul . 


121 


M-2 


25 


clt::. 


4 


4 


























lv39/70 


Jotal 


2'i>> 


47s 


308 


296 
















Indu.itr . 


2:^1 


16G 


131 


















Gommerc . 


>01 


1^5 


114 


111 
















> 

A -ricul . 


173 


127 


63 


tS3 
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f Table 23 



FLOiv OP TEN GSNEHATI0N5 OP STUD^NT^ EKROLLSD IN THE 
" YSARS 1960/61 - 1969/70 

(The so-called "Pure Generations" plus-from semester 5 
onward - graduates of junior colleges) 



\^Year and se- 
^s^ester of 


I 


II 


III 


IV 




Gene-\study 
ration 
and streak? 
of study 


1. 


2, 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6)' 


(7) 


(3) 


(9) 




?otal 


100 


94 


64 


64 


66 


64 


57 


57 




Cndustr. 






100 


100 


105 


102 






C 


5ommerc. 






100 


100 


W6 


113 






i 


Igricial. 






100 


100 


59 


59 


59 


59 












r 


Potal 


100 


73 


43, 


43 ' 


61 


49 


37 


36 




Endustr . 






100 


100 


125 


115 




73 


1961/62.. 

( 


3ommerc. 






100 


100 


203 


134 




104 




^xrricTol, 






100 

■i 


100 


88 


76 


71 


65 




rotal 


100 


72 


40 


40 


54 


51 


49 


46 




Indus tr. 






100 


100 


124 


112 


J-Uo 




L962/63. 


3omirierc . 






100 


100 


1=5 


180 


174 






Aflxicul. 






100 


100 


71 


67 


62 






rotal 


100 


74 


47 


44 


74 


57 




51 ^ 




Industr. 


100 


77 


53 


48 


78 


58 


53 


DO 


L563/64. 


Commerc . 


100 


76 


41 


41 


36 


69 


oo 


61 




AfjricuuL • 


100 


62 


31 


31 


33 


28 




21 




Total 


100 


76 


35 


.34 


33 


31 


28 


23 




Industr, 










100 


93 




7^ 


L964/65. 


Oommerc . 










100 


92 






A^ricul . 










100 


100 
















Total 


100 


76 


35 


34 


33 


23 








Industr, 










' 100 


39 


73 


7 1 ' 
/ J 


L965/66. 


Commerc . 










100 


31 


Cn 

69 


oy 


Agricul . 










100 


83 


ID 


7R 














Total 


' 100 


31 


55 


49 


38 


34 


"^1 


31 


L966/67. 


Industr. 


100 


92 


83 


74 


45 


45 


41 


41 


Commerc. 


100^ 


68 


29 


23 


37 


29 


24 


24 




ii^gricial. 


100 


81 


47 


48 


23 


22 


■ 22 


22 














Total 


100 


73 


59 


57 


43 


• 35 


28 


28 


L967/63 


Industr. 


100 


82 


43 


43 


. 21 


20 


19 


19 


'Commerc • 


100 


33 


66 


64 


c64 


45 


33 


33 




A^icul . 


100 


32 


62 


59 


33 


35 


35 


35 














Total 


ICO 


'56 


41 


40 










L9'5V69 


, Industr- 


100 


63 


49 


49 










Commerc . 


100 


71 


49 


49 












A^xicTol . 


loo 


35 


21 


13 




















Total 


100 


30 


52 


50 










1969/70 


Industr. 


100 


75 


tj9 • 


55 










'Commerc 


' 100 


92 


57 • 


55 












A'pricul 


100 


'73 


36 


36 











Semester l.=:100 


DIPLOMAS 
GRANTED 


within 


later 
than 


six months after 
semester 3. 


(10) 1 (11) 


14 


35 


24 


51 


19 


67 


12 


41 




4 ' 


21 


8 


49 


8 


54 


12 


41 



8 


19 


16 


50 


26 


59 


14 


19 




10 


27 


7 


23 


15 


37 ■ 


7 


14 




6 


10 


14 


33 


6 


31 


j 50 


19 • 




10 


9 


41 


25 


25 


25 


25 


33 




6 




3 




3 




' 5 
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